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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


DRAMATIC SCENE. 


LINDA, BERTRAM, AND ERNEST. 
LINDA 
(oar fair spring has twined her fragrant wreat! 
And joy looks out from eve ry herb and tree 
How gaily now each chirping bird repeats 
His warbling answer to the streamlet’s voice ' 
All, all the earth awakes to life and joy! 
Bat still, in vain, I bid my heart be gay 
One sad’ning thought is ever there. —W here ei 
I turn my tearful eve, still memory brings 
Some image of the past, to banish peace 
The past!—Oh why, alas! may we not bid 
Remembrance die !—How many weary hours 
Would then be spent in joy, which now are sad 
With tracing o'er the faithless hopes, the woes 
Of days gone by.——Alas! I must torget 
That e’er young Ernest lived ; and trom my heart 
Cast forth the slightest look, or word of his 
That has been treasured there. —Far distant lands 
Now claim the wanderer’s steps ; and rushing waves 
The distance mark between his home and mine 
But hark! what tearful sounds! my father’s voice ! 
Ah! he appears, and feebly claims the aid 
Of a poor soldier's arm ; whose bandaged face 
And halting gait proclaim war's cruel work 
Enter Bertram and soldi 
BERTRAM 
My gentle Linda, thy fair cheek is pale! 
LINDA. 
Oh, dearest father, sure some danger's near 
Or why those startling cries ! 
BERTRAM 
Not near, my love ; 
Tis past; and with it should those signs of fear 
Flee trom my darling’s cheek.—Dear Linda, twine 
Phine arm thus round my neck, and ‘neath this bower 
I'l! sit, and tell thee of my late escape. 
A furious bull was rushing wildly on, 
When I was heedless bending o'er my spade 
Already were his tiorns tossed near my head 
When trom the thicket yonder soldier sprang 
And lightly bore me of. —My coat, thrown by 
To case my toil, the vengeful monster tore 
And then passed on 
LINDA, 
"Twas bravely, nobly done ! 
Where hides this stranger trom our grateful gaze 
My dearest father, | will lead him forth, and here 
‘Together shall our hearts their load of thanks 
Breathe out. (Approaches him, then pauses suddenly.) 
But, heavens! what well-known form is this! 
My long-ioved Ernest !—Can it, can it be ! 
ERNEST 
Oh, Linda, turn not thusaway.—I know, 
\lus. these frightful scars, this soiled attire 
Are not for thy sweet gaze to dwell upon, 
Which ne'er has met ought sterner than the bright 
And tlowery banks of thine own sunny vale 
Forgive me, Linda, but long vears of toil 
Of heartfelt sullering, for thy sake I've borne— 
Ves, love, for thee !—I1 dared not claim thy hand 
Ere fortune blessed my slender store—Alus ! 
My toils were vain.—Still, still far distant seems 
‘The promised gain ; and all thy Ernest asks, 
Is but one hour with thee.—One word to cheer 
His few sad days 
LINDA 


One hour !—Oh no !—Indeed 
Fhou shalt not leave me now.—Oh I have moutned 
Khee with a widow's love—outwatched the moon 
Vo count the days, since thou didst leave our vale 
Yes, | can tell thee now, how oft my heart 
Has beat to sickness, at the thought of thee 
Aud withered as its last sad hope decayed ! 
And shall 1 now, when sorrow marks thee thus 
Her own sad child, turn from thy fainting form 
And bid thee seek, from stranger's hands, relief ? 
Dear Ernest, no!—I'll fondly watch thy pale 
And suffering brow, nor shrink, in childish dread, 
From that loved cheek, tho’ crossed w ith ghasthest wounds 


BERTRAM 


My noble Linda, thou wert e’er thy father's joy, 
And now his pride !—But, Ernest, what say’st thou ’ 


f 


| 


Hi 


ERNEST 
Thus, thus 

throws off lite niA SC d dis} 
wo ; My gen'rous love 

Forgive this little art, to prove thy taith 

1 cid not dare to think thy heart the same 

As when I lefithee, in the dawn of youth ; 

And these distig’ ring wounds were teign’d, to jud 

If still thy Ernest's self could wake thy love 

Sweet Landa, [ll kiss off thy tears, and whi 

Thy radiant face is beaming thus, recount 


Pll speak my thanks! ( 


t f ’ 


The joys and sorrows of my varied lot Jessik 


THE LOVER AND THE ECHo. 
LOVER 
Why am I doonr'd the pangs to prove 
Of absence, from my Anna tar ’ 
What bars me from those lips of lov 
Whose colour rivals cnnnabar ! 
ECHO 
A rival's sin, a bar 


LOVER 
Is she still faithful to the vow 
She made at parting, breathed in sigh 
Loves she with equal tervour now 
Would I her heart could analyze ! 
EcHO 
Anna lies 
LOVER 
ld breathe my thoughts in amorous lay 
But, ah! IT know not what to writ 
For how can words those charms portray 
Which might inflame an anchorite ! 
ECHO 
In flame and anger write 


LOVER 
I've praised her oft in tunetul feet 
lamine, dactyl, and the rest; 
But she, with smile and accent sweet 
Approved the lively anapest 
ECHO 


You proved the lively Ann a pesf 


LOVER. 
O will she soon be join’d to me 
Whom she has fixed aflection’s eye ot 
And 1, like an engratted tree, F 
Nourish the young and tender scion ’ 
ECHO 


Young and tender, sigh on 


OVER 
O did she watch the rising moon 
Like me, with love and hope elated 
While listening to the cricket's tune 
Last Sunday evening anunated ' 
ECHO. 
Last Sunday evening Anna mated 


LOVER 
I've bought a ring with sparkling gem 
Emblem of love that ne'er ean talter 
To grace ber slender tinger, when 
Her vows are plighted by the altar 
ECHO 
Her vows are plighted—buy the halter! Recnerx 





POPULAR MORAL TALES. 


INDIAN REVENGE, 
Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, circumstances 
made me, for a few days, an inmate of a family situated 


inthe heart of the Green Mountains. It was the 


family of a hardy young farmer, who, with a wife,| 


young, active, and ambitious as himself, had but a few 
years before, made his pitch ona lot of wild land, and 
was now, by the steady efforts of his industry, rapidly 
transforming the patch of brown wilderness which he 
had selected as his home, into a cultivated field. Ih 


| was near the night of a beautiful summer's day, and 
| the sun was slowly sinking behind the woody hills 





which deeply environiag the log-house and the little 


opening around it, stood clothed in all the green 
majesty of nature, sending forth on the pure atmos 
phere, cooled and moistened by the evaporating spray 
ofa thousand falling rills, their sweet and balmy breath, 
impregnated with ali the mingled fragrance of the 
blooming wilderness. The farmer had returned from 
his labour in the field, and was silently pacing the room 
|) With an air of dejection and pensiveness. He gave 
no reason however for this change in his deportment, 
and remained silent till he was kindly interrogated by 
| his wife; when he paused awile and observed, 
“1 know not how it ts, Rebecca, but | have felt this 
day a sensation of uncommon uneasiness, rather of 
mind than of body I believe—the same unaccountabl 
feeling which | have always experienced when some 
jhidden danger was lurking about me. 
| “IT think it all must be but your own fancyings,’ 
replied she, with some apparent concern. “ My hus- 
band,” she continued, turning to me with the air of ope 
| who seems to consider some ¢ xplanation called for by 
the circumstances, * my husband is a little subject, at 
| times, to dark and moody turns, and often starts at 
| imaginary dangers, while real ones appear to be the 
| least of his concern. 
W hile she was speaking the husband had approached 
f the side of the house and was intently looking through 
Me large crevice between the logs, from which the mose 
||a substance in common use to stop the crevices of log 
buildings, had been partly removed. In a moment he 
jjstarted back with a look of dismay, seized his rifle 
from the wooden hooks by which it was suspended 
{from a beam above him, and instantly cocked it. 
i - Rebe cca, 


She tremblingly obeyed, and looking through the 


said he, in ahurred tone, come here! 
crevice in the direction indicated by his quivering 
finger, she instantly recoiled trom the view, and ex 
changed a meaning and alarmed glance with her hus- 
band, who was now inthe attitude of raising the muz- 
Seizing it with both 


ale of the prece to the crevice. 
hands,** You cannot be so thoughtless,” said she, * ar 
| to fire upon them—O tly, fly out of the other window 
jjand you can reach the woods unseen.” The husband 
|, paused a moment, and giving a quick glance in every 
direction around him, replied, * You are mghi'’—whil 
she, as if reading at a look his wishes, reached him 
his powder horn and ball pouch, and was hurrying 
him to the window. 


here and protect my family till | return, and all but 


As he passed me he said,“ Stay 


life shall reward you. He then threw himself out of 


the window, and bowing almost to the ground and 
sometimes creeping, le pursued lis way hastily through 
that 
till he reached the we ods and disappeared. 

“ There, 
* thank heaven. 

Amazed at what I had witnessed, I hastily asked 


the weeds and bushes bordered a small rivulet 


ae oe 
sald Sie, 


drawing her suspended breath 


he ts safe. 


for an explanation. Convulsively seizing my arm she 


conducted me to the crevice. 
‘Look beneath yon clump of trees !” said she. 

I did so, and to my surprise I beheld three Indians 
apparently holding a consultation and watching the 
house. They were armed with rifles, tomahawks, 
cords, andsuch other implements as their warriors are 
| Known to carry When on expeditions for massacre or 

capture. 


We have 


before been alarmed in this manner, but my husband 


“ There, sir, is the cause of our fears. 


then, as he has now, providentially escaped them 
Had he been seen here, it weuld probably have been 
their endeavour to have taken him to-night and carried 
him off to their tribe, to Murder him after their own 
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—_—_—_—_———— 
fashion ; or, hac they failed in this, they would have 
ambushed and shot him ; but now they have not seen 
him, they will watch for a day or two, and depart as 
noiseless as they came.”’ 

1 expressed some doubts of their hostile intentions, 
and suggested the improbability that they would here 
dare to seek the life of an individual, since the country 
had become so far settled, that on the least alarm, a 
force could soon be rallied sufficient to exterminate 
their whole tribe. 

“ My husband,” said she, “ was formerly a hunter on 
the lakes, and he there innocently was the cause of an 
accident which terminated fatally to an Indian, ana 
which, it seems, they think he can only atone for with 
his life. Though they pass peaceably through the 
country, and as yet have committed no violence, still 


my husband too well knows their deadly purpose. How || be my Indian friend. 


they have discovered his present residence, is stil] un- 
known to him. But I choose he should tell you his 
own story. Stay with us over to-morrow; they will 
depart and he will return.” 

I consented. The Indians after reconnoitering the 
house from different positions, disappeared for the 
night. They repeated the same several times the next 
day, when towards evening they disappeared, and were 
soon heard of several miles off, making their way 
northward. The farmer returned the next day, when 
he related the following adventure of his earlier days: 

‘Several years ago | made an excursion to loke 
Memphremagog for the purpose of spending a fall in 
hunting and catching furs around the shores of that 
lake, which is now associated with recollections which 
1 fear will always be fatal to my happiness. I had 
been there several weeks, when, one day being out in 
quest of a deer which my dog had started, 1 heard the 
report of a rifle at some distance, and pursuing my way 
in the direction of the sound, | soon came across an 
Indian who lay wounded and bleeding on the ground. 
From appearances as well as his signs, I learned that 
being in the range of the game and his companions, 


scream that echoed for miles among the mountains of 
the lake, fell to the ground about half-way from the 
tree where I stood. My dog still refused to approach | 
the spot, and knowing the animal to be dangerous’ 
even with the last gasp of life, | hastily re-loaded for) 
another fire. Atthis moment I heard a rustling among | 
the bushes, and discerning some dark object to move 
in the direction of the animal, and supposing he was 
preparing for another leap, | fired. Something fell to, 
the ground, and my blood curdled as I heard the sounds | 


panied the fall! I hastened to the spot: the lifeless 
body of the catamount lay stretched upon the ground. 
—and a little further I beheld a human being writhing | 
jin the agonies of death. 1 applied atorch light to his| 
\face, and to my unutterable grief, diecovered him to 


uight at the time | was reconnoitering the catamount, 





|g the animal when arrested by the fatal shot which 
it was my luckless destiny to give him. Though un-| 
able to speak, a fierce and vengeful expression was, 
beaming in his eyes as he beheld me. In a moment, 
however, as if satisfied of the innocence of my motives 
on witnessing the agony of my feelings, his counte- | 
nance assumed & mild and benignant expression. He} 
stretched out his hand to receive mine, and with this 
last convulsive effort of appeased and friendly feelings, 
he immediately expired. I soon began to feel sensible 
of the peculiar difficulties and dangers of my situation. | 
If 1 should call in the Indians, I doubted greatly 


whether I should be able to prevent them from sus-| 
pecting me of intentionally killing their companion ;| 
and such suspicions I feared would be fostered by some | 
of the tribe in their present feelings towards me. And| 
as suspicion, in the creed of the Indian. is but little 
better than conviction, and fearful of the fiery tortures! 
which must follow in case of such a conclusion in their! 
minds, I concluded, perhaps unwisely, to dispose of| 





he had been wounded by the ball from one of their! 
rifles, and that they, unconscious of what they had | 
done, had pursued the chase and left hin in this con-' 
dition, fainting from the loss of blood. I stanched| 
his wound in the best way I could, revived and con-| 
veyed him tomy tent. The wound was not dangereus, | 
and in a few days, during which I paid all the atten- | 
tion in my power, he was enabled to depart to his tribe, | 
who were encamped round the other end of the lake. 

After this he frequently visited my tent, bringing me || 
game, and taking various ways to express his gratitude. 

Spending cons siderable tume with me, and often joining | 
me in hunting excursions, I soon became much attach- | 
ed to him, and repaid his kindness with many little | 
presents of various kinds of trinkets which I had) 
brought with me. This probably awakened the jea- | 
lousy of his companions, as I afterwards noticed an 


| 


uncommon coolness and reserve in their manner to-|/ approaching danger oppressed and sunk gloomily on| || this, 


wards me when I met them. While matters continued 
thus, one night as I Jay in my tent | was awakened | 
by a furious barking of my dog. The terrified animal, 
by his unnatural cries, and the manner in which he 


ide mnation weighed deeply on my mind. 


jof the waves, dashing sullenly on the distant beach, 


the body secretly. With this determination I took | 
the rifle and several steel traps which the deceased | 
had with him, and lashing them to the body, conveyed | 
it to my canoe and rowed towards the deepest part of} 
the lake. I shall never forget the painful and gloomy | 
feelings that attended the performance of this sad and| 
fearful office. Though conscious of my innocence,| 
and of being dictated only by prudence in thus dispos- 
ing of him to whom I could have wished an honourable 
interment, still a kind of guilty feeling. and self-con- 
Even the 
| murmuring winds that were sighing mournfully through 
the tall pines that stood towering along the shores of| 
the lake, seemed to upbraid me; and the low wailings 








seemed to fall on my ear in the sounds of reproach for| 


ee 

and accuracy of comparing circumstances, and the 
faculty of drawing conclusions from presumptive evi- 
dence. I returned to my tent and lay down, but not 
to sleep. Alone in the dark wilderness, fifty miles 
from the dwelling of a single civilized being, and de- 
prived of ty only friend by the very blow which had 
brought me intothe situation where he was most needed 
—the gloomy stillaess of the hour, and the dark fore- 
bodings of the future, all rushed on my mind, and con- 
spired to fill my bosom with feelings of grief, anxiety, 


of the human voice in the hollow groan that accom- | and utter loneliness. 


“ The next morning I went out and was absent nearly 
all day 
my tent, | saw two Indians intently examining the 
spot were the deceased had fallen. They then took 








‘the deed I was committing; dark presentiments of | 


my spirits. | 

“On arriving in the deep waters of the lake, I/ 
lifted the body over the side of the canoe into the} 
water, and it immediately sunk by the weight of iron | 


the trail I had made in carrying the body to the lake, 


Having been belated on an ex- carefully noting each leaf on the way till they reached 
cursion, he was probably approaching my tent for the ||the canoe, and, after looking at it minutely awhile, 
they raised a kind of wild and wailing whoop, and de- 
and having seen him fall, he was cautiously approach- | parted towards their encampment. Judging from their 


appearance that they had formed conclusions unfavour- 
able to me, | packed up my most valuable furs and other 
articles, and building a fire at the door of my tent. I took 
a bear skin and laid down in a thicket at a distance, 
from which I could see directly ‘nto the tent. During 
the evening several Indians appeared gliding around 
the tent, and finally entered it. Finding my moveables 
gone, they immediately raised the war whoop and scat- 
tered in every direction. One came near me, pursu- 
ing his way down the lake. I remained awhile, rose, 
and taking my pack. directed my course to the south 
end of the lake, from whence I[ intended to steer to 
the nearest white settlement. I reached the place 
before day unmolested, and sought a concealment in 
an old tree top on the ground, where I lay till nearly 
dark the next day. 1 then arose and was making my 
way homeward, when two Indians rose from a thicket 
and rushed upon me. I ran for the shore of the lake 
which I had not yet left. I reached it as the Indians 
were within two rods of me. It was a precipice of 
rocks hanging perpendicularly fifty feet above the 
waters. I must be taken or leap from the rock. I 
paused an instant, plunged headlong and was quickly 
buried in the deep waters beneath. When I arose 1 
saw my faithful dog, who had followed the desperate 
fortunes of his master, floating apparently lifeless on 
||the surface, having so flatly struck the water in his 
fall, that the shock had deprived him of breath, and 
the power of motion. With as little of my head above 
water as possibie, | swam under the shelving rocks so 
as to get out of the view of the Indians. Several 
balls were in quick succession sent into the body of 
the unconscious dog, it being now so dark that the 
Indians could not distinguish it from me. Supposing 
they had done their bloody work, they ran up the lake, 
where they could get down to the water to swim in 
after what they mistook to be my body. While doing 
I had swam in an opposite direction, till I unseen 
effected alanding. 1 took my course with rapid strides 
|towards the settlements, and had proceeded some 
jdistance before I heard the whoop, which told the 
disappointment of the Indians. I however travelled 


ventured forth and frequently retreated back into the|| by which it was encumbered, and disappeared from lall night unmolested, and the next day by noon was 


door of my tent, told me that no common animal was 
near me. I arose. renewed the priming of my gun, 


my sight. 
| the shores. 


I then turned and rowed hastily back to 
As | was about to step out of my canoe, | 


lsafely lodged in the house of an old acquaintance.’ 
After the narrator had concluded his story, I partook 


and looked out in the direction where the. attention of || heard the plash of an oar ata distance down the jof some refreshment, and soon took my leave of the 


the dog was confined. At length my sight was caught | 


by two hideously glaring e -ye-balls, that were burning | nothing, much alarmed me, as I supposed the Indians |the town and passed by the same dwelling. 


out from the boughs of a thick pine that stood but | 
eight or ten rods from my tent. I at once knew it to} 
be an enormous catamount; and judging from the | 
motions of the animal that he was about to leap| 
towards me, | resolved to hazard a shot, although || 
sensible of the uncertainty of my aim inthe dark. | 


circumstance in their minds, in every bearing, and 


lake. This circumstance, though I could discern | 
were abroad on the lake, and had probably observed 
|my movement—in which case I feared that a discovery 
/was inevitable; for though they must be perfectly |g 
ignorant of my business at the time, yet on missing 
their companion, they would be sure to revolve this 


Several years after I was journeying through 
It was 
sand bushes had 


tamily. 


desolate and tenantless,and the weeds 


grown up where | before had seen fields of waving 


grain. On inquiry I learned that the former occupant, 
having been again haunted by the Indians, and perhaps 
still more by his own imagination, had removed inte 
the western country, without informing even his 


accordingly levelled my piece, and carefully directing || perhaps by some ingenious conclusicn, connect it with | nearest neighbours of his intended residence. 


my aim between the two bright orbs that were glow- 
ing down npon me with the intenseness of a furnace, +} 
I fired, and the animal with a tremendous leap and, 


his fate; for there are po people under heaven that 
can vie with the natives of our forests in the scruti-_ 
nizing closeness of their observations, the minuteness | 








FROM THE FRENCH OF VIRGE 
b yawn when you read !—Am I wrong then ?—Oh ne 
That [ listen, what proof more complete can I show ? 


As I was returning, when I came in sight of 
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THE TWO GLADIATORS. | 


Ir was a holiday in Rome ; the last of a series given by the | 
emperor Claudius in honour of his easy victories in Britain. 
The vast amphitheatre was crowded at an early hour by an| 
immense multitude from the various classes of human beings 
contained in the great city. All ranks and sexes—the high- | 
born and the beautiful—patrician, equestrian, and plebeian, 
congregated there. Wild-looking strangers, ambassadors | 
from Germany, Parthia, and Armenia, were assembled to wit- | 
ness the proud display of imperial magnificence. Claudius. 
himself, affecting an air of unaccustomed dignity, and ac-| 
companied by the abandoned Messalina, favoured the enter- 
tainment with his presence. Expectation sat on every brow ; 
the choicest and most popular of Roman games was to be ex- 
hibited. Extraordinary exertions had been made to give the 
exhibition an interest, surpassing every thing of the kind that 
had preceded it. Foreigners, or as it was the fashion to call | 
them, barbarians of tried courage and activity, and even per-| 
sons of noble families, were the actors selected for the occa-| 
sion. The very excitement created in the assembly, by the | 
preparations for the sport, pronounced its character; and no 
one who had witnessed such a display could doubt, on looking | 
around, that he was now to behold a fight of gladiators. 

Among those who were to try their fortune in the game of) 
life and death, were two Britons, from whose approved skill | 
and desperate courage, the lovers of the show anticinated 
much amusement. They had been chiefs of petty states in 
their own country, refused to coalesce against the common 
enemy, were defeated succcessively by Aulus Platius, and sent 
prisoners to Rome. Their exploits in the amphitheatre had 
already attracted the notice and approbation of the emperor, 
and he condescended to inform them, that if they acquitted 
themselves accarding to expectation on this occasion, they 
should not only be liberated, but dismissed with h * and 
rewards. To men hopelessly exiled from home and kindred, 
such a prospect afforded sufficient temptation to exertion the 
most perilons, and thev swore by the gods of their father-land, 
that they would never submit to live another day if they failed 
to realize it. Neither chief knew of the captivity of his 
countryman and foe, and the hope of yet prosecuting their 
schemes of vengeance mingled in the dreams of the warriors as 
they contemplated their return to their native shores. 

The combat began. It was not on this day the humour of 
the audience to spare the unsuccessful, and the arena was 
speedily soaked with blood. Arrangements had been pri-| 
vately made that the gladiators, victorious in their respective | 
divisions should be matched against each other, and that the 
conquerors in this trial should be again divided and opposed, 
until at last the struggle for pre-eminence terminated in a sin-| 
gle combat. Man after man bit the dust to the infinite de-| 
light of the spectators. No blow was parried in this encoun- | 
ter—recklessness of life amswered the general craving for! 
slaughter, and in a short space there remained of all the! 
stately human creatures, every motion of whom might have | 
afforded a lesson to the sculptor, only two capable of continu- 
ing the combat. One of these was of the class called Secu-| 
tores, who were armed with a helmet, a shield, and a sword 
or leaden bullet ; the other was of Retiarii, who, without de- | 
fensive armour, carry a net for entangling the adversary by | 
casting it over his head, and a three pointed lance for despateh- 
ing’ him. In consequence of the singular intrepidity dis- 





Their features interpreted their feeling—neither spoke a word 


Their apathy exasperated Claudius, who was resolved that, 
without a combat, they should not reap the honours and re- 
wards he promised if they pleased him in the games. He 
gave command that they should be slain, if they persisted in 
declining the encounter. The whole amphitheatre was in 
confusion, as the imperial mandate passed from lip to lip. A 
band of Thracian slaves rushed to its execution, but they were 
too late. The two gladiators had fallen by their own hands! 





MARY, MY ROMANCE IS OVER. 
Mary, my romance is over,— 
I’m no lunatic nor lover, 
I'm a sober household man ; 
Pay my tradesmen—when I can ; 
Order dinner, scold my cook, 
Keep a long, lean, weekly book ; 
Tell acquaintance, when they come, 
“Mrs. Dash is not at home ;” 
Date events—with perfect phlegm— 
“ Just before I marned,—hem !’ 
This is true, and you must know it, 
Yet vou think Iam a poet! 
Poets breathe no air but sighs, 
See no lights but ladies’ eves ; 
Hear no music but the whisper 
Of some pretty pouting lisper ; 
Feel no warmth but when they press 
Timid hand in mute caress ; 
Taste no sweets but when they sip 
From the honey of the lip :— 
All that through their sense doth pass, 
Passeth through a magic glass : 
All doth suffer a lore ek 
“Into something rich and strange !"’ 
Roses are their lady's cheek ; 
Pearls her teeth, when she does speak ; 
Violets, her eyes of blue, 
And her tears, their drops of dew :— 
Stars, of woman’s passion tell, 
Stainless and unquenchable, 
All around, below, above, 
Is an element of love :— 
They behold, in earth and skies, 
One Eve-haunted paradise ! 
What should I in such a train? 
I can never love again ; 
I the death of love have seen, 
At love’s funeral have been. 
In his childish gambolling, 
He was peeping through a ring,— 
Put his lool through,—and the toy 
Choked the little heedless boy. 
Slowly to the church we bore him, 
Solemn service was read o’er him, 
*T was a quaint and antic sight; 
Maiden mourners, mourned in white ; 
And the bells, with merry toll, 
Pealed a requiem to his soul. 
One whole month for love I wept, 
One whole month his mourning kept 
Fast the precious moments hurried,— 
Love, alas! was dead and buried ; 
So I dried my tears, and then— 
Ventured to the world again 
Now the magic spell is done, 
I can fiy, or I can run; 
Walk, and eat, and drink, and sleep 
Seldom sigh, and never weep ; 
Do whate’er I have to do; 
Find my senses tell me true; 
Taste and smell, and hear and see, 





played by these men, Claudius commanded the amphitheatre 

to be cleared of the wounded, and water to be supplied that | 
they might act unimpeded, and free themselves of blood and |) 
dust, ere they terminated singly the festivities of the day.— | 
Leaning against pillars on opposite sides of the arena, with 
their heads averted from the multitude and each other, they | 
submitted to the ablution offered by the attendants, and | 
moved at the signal with steps slow, but firm, to the centre of 

the amphitheatre. As the Retiarus prepared to cast his net, 

the eye of his antagonist fastened full upon him. An excla- 

mation in a tongue unknown to Romans, burst from both.— | 
The exiled chiefs of Britain knew, for the first time, that they | 
had suffered the same captivity, and survived the same strife : | 
and now the death of one or both was to seal that recognition. | 





They looked on the multitude, and again exchanged glances ; | English papers. A young man took a dog into a boat, rowed to} 
those island warriors who, enemies from their youth, were | 


brought by destiny to wash away the remembrance of mutual | 
wrongs, for the sport of their haughty captors. Amidst the 
swell of Italian voices, the echo of their own hung upon their | 
memories, and the burning hate of yearsexpired in the thoughts | 





All things as they ought to be. 
Cheeks are cheeks, and hair is hair ; 
Dark is dark, and fair is fair ; 
Weeds are weeds, and posies, posies 
Thorns are thorns, and roses, roses 
Pretty ladies may be silly 

Though their skin be like the lily ; 
Pretty voices better mute, 

Though as sweet as any lute. 

Now I look for sense and reason, 
All things else are out of season 
lam growing oli—I show it; 
How, then, can I be a poet? 





MAN AND ANIMAL AFFECTION. 
An affecting anecdote was a short time since related in the 


the centre of the Seine, and threw the animal over, with 
intent to drown him. ‘The poor dog often tried to climb up the 
side of the boat, but his master as often pushed him back, till 


overbalancing himself, he fell overboard. As soon as the faithful | 
dog saw his master in the stream, he left the boat and held him| 


nor moved a limb. ‘They wept !—the giadiators—the barba- 
~ |}rous and hostile gladiators, wept ! 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


SE 


I PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF A CORNET. 
| ‘Tue author of this work has, no doubt, intended to pro- 
| duce an amusing book, but he has not succeeded. Yet his 
|| failure is not so glaring as to call for much severity of criticism. 
| It is probable enough that the events he has described may 
“have actually occurred, and been enjoved with infinite relish 
by the spectators and partakers; but it is one thing to look 
on and laugh while the very scene is passing, with all its ac- 
| companiments of smiling faces, dancing eyes, and joyous 
! voices, and another to read a description of the same event in 
| a quiet room alone, with the blood flowing calmly through the 
| veins. In short, types and pages are much less exciting than 
actual living, frolic, fun, and laughter. The scene of this 
| novel (so we suppose it must be called) lies in Ireland—at 
‘least so far as we have read. The hero is a certain Pierce 
| Butler, a cornet, and a very good young man, and the incidents 
| consist chiefly of the marchings and countermarchings of the 
‘troop to which he belongs, and the jokes, quizzes, drinkings 
! and conversations of the officers belonging to that troop. The 
writer has, we suspect, a hankering taste for vulgarity; at all 
‘events his habits and ideas are but trifling. An invalid might 
| amuse his hours of tedium with these peace campaigns ; but 
|| what inducement a man in health could find to read them, 
jeven although he had nothing else to do bat walk Broadway, 


|| we confess is beyond our power to imagine. 


{| 
\ ATLANTIC SOUVENIR FOR 1830. 

With the literary merits of this elegant volume we are as 
yet but partially acquainted, having only had an opportunity 
of glancing at a few of the articles; but, judging from the 
names of contributors enumerated in the index, we should 
lsurmise that they are of a high order. The first article, 
i“ Cacoethes Scribendi,” is a pleasant story from the pen of 
\the author of Redwood; and, among other pieces, that enti 
tled “ The Lament of the Empress Josephine,” by Mrs 

| Emma C. Embury, and the “ Appeal,” by Prosper M. Whet- 
| more, show that the poetical department has not been neglect 
led. We also observe, that the pens of Mrs. Sigourney, Per 
\cival, Mellen, Richard Penn Smith, W. L. Stone, Paulding, 
| Willis, and others, have been employed in adding value to the 
| present volume. 

| In general appearance there is a more decided improvement 
!in the Atlantic Souvenir, than in any other annual we have 
| seen; the paper is smooth, and of a rich colour, the typogra 
|| phy neat, the subject of the plates judiciously chosen, the 





jexecution worthy of the subjects, and the binding unites at 
Lonce both elegance and strength—beauty and durability. It 

likewise ought not to be forgotten, that the publishers of the 
| Atlantic Souvenir were the first who attempted the hazardous 
| and expensive experiment of introducing this species of lite 


| Fature to the American public. 
\ 
| THE NEW FOREST. 


We have read this new novel, and cannot conscientiously 
\||subseribe to the opinion expressed in several of the London 
|| papers, namely, “ that it fully sustains the reputation of its 
lauthor.” The plot is good, although by no means extremely 
loriginal ; and this is as much as can be said in favour of the 
New Forest. Some of the characters are well conceived, but 
| not very well drawn ; and some are like nothing in the heavens 
above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, 
| We allude particularly to the American lady, Mrs. ‘Tenby, whe 
lis sketched with a bold, but most unfaithful pencil. The faet 
i's Mr. Horace Smith has no idea of American character, ex- 
cept what he has gathered from the caricatures of Matthews, 
| which, although they may serve for the stage, cannot be adopt 
{ed as models by the novelist, Mrs. Tenby is, no doubt, looked 
| upon by the author as one of his best creations; but we can 
j|assure him that he might travel through America, either north 
or south, without finding her parallel. Another fault of the 
t work ie that it is heavy; whenever the author has hit upon a 
| good @xpression, or a happy touch of character, he dwells 
upon it with a fondness that may be pardonable in him, but 
his by no means gratifying to the reader. Put the greatest 
\ failure in the book we take to be the hero himself, Mr. Henry 
Melcomb—he is by far too perfect, strictly moral, amiable, 





accomplished, courageous, honourable, perpendicular, and 
grammatical—in short a second Sir Charles Grandison; very 
exemplary, but exceedingly tiresome. 





BLAIR’S LECTURES. 


of Britain, of their wives, and their children—the place they | above water, till help arrived from the shore, and his life was! Messrs. G. & C. & H. Carvill have published a very superior 
ence held among their people, and their present degradation. | saved ! 


‘ 


stereotype edition of Blair's Lectures. 
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ENGLISH SCENERY AND VILLAGES. 
LEAMINGTGN—WARWICK CASTLE——KENIL WORTH. 
How difficult is it to get even a tolerable idea of, 
any thing by description. Read as much as we may, 
see as many pictures or portraits, and hear as many 
full and particular accounts as we may, of any body 
or of any thing, how surprised we are sure to be, when 





LS AD 
flowering wall by one of those old fashioned landscape 
painters, who filled their pictures with live trees and 
real water, fresh air, new turf and sparkling sunshine, 
bordering the whole with a border of sky and earth. 
I speak of the landscape gardeners of another age, 
not of those who convert forests and hills into patch- 
work, where 


* Grove nods at ly alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other.’ 


A practice much more to be censured, by the way, 





we come to have an opportunity of seeing and hear-} 
ing, of travelling and judging for‘ourselves. My no- 
tion of England, before [ had an opportunity of look- 
ing upon it with my own eyes, and I had gathered what 
I knew from every accessible authority, was that all 
England was a garden—a broad, undulating, flowery 

landscape, veined with bright rivers, set thick with) 
baronial trees, and coloured with the deepest green; 
for eo said our faithful and happy fellow-countryman, 
the author of the Sketch Book. The first thing that 
struck him, though he landed at Liverpool, and in the 
month of January, did he not? was the beautiful deep 
green of the whole country. Now, I landed at Liver- 
pool too, and in the same month, and though I had 
been a good while at sea, and your sea voyage is a 
wonderful beautifier of landscape and women, I saw 
nothing but barrenness and sterility, rugged heath, old 
houses, and scattered trees, with a few windmills and) 
hedge-rows that were hardly to be distinguished from 
each other. And so I may say of the English villages. 
Instead of finding them what I expected—hiding 
places for the contented, overflowing with healthy 
and happy children, overshadowed with huge trees— 
with low-walled, thatched-roof cottages, and fillagree 
windows glittering through a net work of wild flow-/| 
ers and thick leaves, all as fresh, as lively, and as clean|| 
smelling as the newly mown hay, or the beautiful un- 
truths of Miss Mitford, with all sorts of by-paths and 
green lanes interwoven like warp and woof through 
them, I found them to be, generally speaking, very old 
and very ugly; most of them top-heavy and ragged, 
the youngest a century or two old, as if the art of con- 
structing houses had been lost, or as if the present 
people had no more business with the cottages they 
occupy than their cuckoos have with the nests in which 
they are found. They are hudd!ed and squeezed to- 
gether in the strangest way, too, as if they had lite- 
rally been paying tithes in kind, age after age, now in 
a bit of earth, now ina bit of house; they are géiie- 
rally thatched, I confess, though not exactly according 
to our ideas of thatching, as they are gathered from 
ballads, story books, and picture books, a mass of rich 
looking shadow and coloured light, flowing in broad 
currents down asloping roof; but with a black, wea- || 
ther-worn, mouldy straw, here and there spotted with 
gray moss, instead of sunshine, or the yellow wall- 
tlower. Nor could I ever see any of the healthy and 
happy clean looking cottage babes I had prepared to 
see, nor much of the clambering jasmine, the wild 
roses, or the ten thousand things, which, though they 
are sometimes found about an English cottage, are no 
more characteristic of an English cottage, than a 
locust or poplar, a spruce or an elm, is characteristic 
of the farm houses in North America. Cottages Idid 
see—there’s no denying the fact—cottages even more 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


beautiful than I ever saw described or painted; little} hedge-row or land-mark, the altering of a single roof, 


straw-roofed baby houses, flowered all over, and cool- 
ed in the summer time by the shadow of tree branches, 
for ever playing inthe wind and sunshine. But these 
were few. 

I found here and there, also, the most beautiful 
green lanes in the world, with hedge-rows on both 
sides higher than I could reach, and completely over- 
shadowed for a quarter of a mile at a stretch on one 
side, with fine old trees; yet allowing you glimpses 
here and there, as you loitered along, of the very pic- 
tures you would have most wished to look at—just as 





overgrown with trees for the wild animal to find a co- 


‘They are not so much portraits, therefore, as bits of 


shingle, or a mug of beer in his hand, exactly how he 
'had felt, and what he had thought, on seeing, for the 


\a building or a beast, we should be delighted—for we 


|we are when we look at a portrait from life; which, 
|though it were made in a hurry by a bungler, would 


‘laboured a sketch from memory or imagination, by the 
‘same author. 


|American villages, though the architecture was cer- 
‘tainly much more elegant than ours, without being a 





jothers appear to have stood just where they now are, 


ithe country the style is of Harry the Eighth’s time at 


\Hook says, you never could tell on which side you 
|were walking, and the frames of red oak visible 


than that of William the Conqueror, who, it is said— 
look at Hallam’s Constitutional History for the refu- 
tation of that and other like tales—laid waste a multi- 
tude of gardens and villages to make a forest for his 
own especial amusement in hunting; as if he would 
not have been tired of the chase, or gathered to his 
fathers long and long before it should be sufficiently 


vert there. 

But to return—why is it that we are not able to get a 
tolerably safe idea even of the aspect of a country from 
the description of those who are able both to see and | 
to describe, and who mean to describe faithfully ? Sim- 
ply because they will not describe what they see, when 
they see it, or, in other language, as they see it. They 
do not record their impressions while they are new. 
Their pictures are not drawn from the subject, but 
from memory; not from life, but from imagination. 


composition. If the veriest dolt would sit down and 
tell on paper, just as he would if he were sitting on a 
bench at a tavern door, with a penknife and a bit of 


first time, either a strange country or a strange sight, 
should then have what we never do have now from 
our artists—the simpletruth. Weshould not be see- 


ing at second hand, then, with the organs and feelings 
of another, but we should be seeing for ourselves, as 


always give a truer idea of the original than ever so 


Leamington is a watering place, which, fifteen years 
ago, could not be found on the map. It is now a pretty 
village. The chief attraction probably is Warwick 
Castle, and the ruins of Kenilworth; for the waters 
and baths, judging by what I saw, are only an excuse 
for card-playing, dancing, sauntering, and lounging 
by the month. 

A word of Warwick Castle here, which being the 
first castle I had ever seen, except afar off, or in de- 
cay, is now before me as distinct and massive, with all 
its huge proportions pictured upon the blue sky, as if 
it were something approachable on horseback. It is, 
beyond question, one of the two or three finest castles 
of the whole country; a strong hold worthy of that 
Guy, whose porridge pot and flesh fork they still show 
—the one about the size of a potash kettle, and the 
other of a barn fork—to say nothing of the jaw-bone 
of the terrible dun cow still exhibited over the principal 
gateway of Coventry, in size and shape like the broad- 
side of a whale’s, or a mammoth’s jaw. It is, indeed, 
a fortress—a baronial strong hold worthy of more 
than has ever been said of it, and capable even now of 
withstanding the assault of a beleaguering host. The 
best of the ancient parts are still in high preservation, 
though it was built in 1394, and the outline of turrets, 
walls, embrasures and keeps, when spread upon the 
western sky, is altogether one of the most picturesque 
and magnificent shows of warlike and feudal strength 
now to be found in that or any other country. Hav- 
ing heard much of the picture gallery here, and of the 
Vandykes more especially, I lost no time in presenting 
myself at the gate, and praying leave to look at the 
interior. Such a request in our country from a stran- 
ger would be thought very odd, though even here they 
are beginning to follow the fashion at the south, when 
they are out of the tavern path, or in that which leads 
to the door of an eminent man, who may be visited, 
spunged and catechised with impunity by strangers, 
under pretence of paying their respects to him; or 
when they stumble upon the possessor of two or three 
tolerable pictures, with a score of bad ones, if he has 
a bed to spare. 

But in England they know nothing of this. Every 
stranger is expected to call—not to see the owner of 








Try it with a child, if that child is a 
sincere lover of truth, and see if you do not obtain a 
better idea of any thing he describes, than you ever 
do from the laboured-up story of any body that is given) 
to what is called description. 

But let us give a sketch after the manner I allude 
to, for 1 have only to copy it from a scrap of paper 
now lying before me, covered with blots from life. 

The newest and cleanest looking village I saw in 
England, and that which looked most like our thriving 


bit more according to rule, was Leamington, a water- 
ing place, not far from Kenilworth Castle. And yet, 
T shall not say, nor do I say, that as an English village 
I liked Leamington, for I did not. But I speak of it 
as almost the only one I saw which appeared to have 
‘increased at all within the memory of man. The 


land looked just as they now look, for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, without the removal of a single 


jor the building of a single chimney. Throughout 


\the latest, with dormitories projecting over the path- 
way, and sometimes nearly touching their opposite 
neighbours ; the streets so narrow, that, as Theodore 


through the plastering, even where they are not pur- 
posely left bare at the first; like the skeleton of 
houses that have been petrified, or converted into ar- 
chitectural mummies, by the wind and breath, or at 





if the green embrasures had been cut through the 


jleast by the evaporation of centuries. 


jthe honse, but the house itself, or the toll-keeper. It 
\'s a tax paid by the passers-by, partly to the rank of 
the powerful of the earth, who love to be’stared after, 
if not to be stared at, and partly to the superannuated 
house-keeper, who, in most noble houses, contrives to 
obtain a considerable revenue by the show. 

On this occasion, after we had sent up our names, 
my friend giving his from Coventry, and I mine from 
North America, the venerable house-keeper, instead 
of committing us to the charge of her niece, a young 
well behaved girl, but recently inducted into office, 
did me the honour—yes, the honour, for so I was given 
to understand before I had got away—ihe honour to 
attend us in person; her house-keepership having a 
decided partiality for all North America, and being 
rather curious to see how a native would bear the first 
sight of so awful a show as the interior of a castle 
which had been the habitation of princes for nearly 
five hundred ycars. But she had seen several North 
Americans before, and was pleased to pay our coun- 
try a good many compliments, and talk a good dea! 
about what, barring her ideas of geography, I had no 
reason to be dissatisfied with, or discomfited by. The 
good old lady was in fact the finest live specimen I 
had ever met with, of what we sometimes see tried 
upon the stage, a mixture of stateliness and conde- 
scension ; so much so, indeed, that when we came to 
part with her, | was greatly embarrassed on account 
of the fee. I knew not how to behave—whether to 
lift my hat to her and bid her good morning, as I 
should in my country to a woman of her bearing or 
condition of life, after she had been so civil, or to slip 
a piece of gold into some by-corner, where somebody 
else would be sure to find it after I had gone away. 
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But my friend, who was an Englishman, and at home 
with the usages of his country, cut the matter short 
by saying to me—don’t give her more than five shil- 
lings; that’s enough to pay for four. Give her, said 
I, looking up in his face with astonishment. But he 
did not understand me; not a sign of surprise or per- 
plexity did he show: it was al] a matter of business 
with him—and with her, and so I resolved to consider 
it. Making a bow, therefore, I slipped a crown piece 
into her hand, as it involuntarily approached mine, 
while her eyes were looking another way; she drop- 
ped a half curtesy in reply, and the crown piece into 
her glove-—l dare say without knowing she had it, like 
the man who was caught running off with a grind- 
stone ata fire. Thus the matter ended, very much to 
my relief. 

But the pictures themselves were worth going three 
thousand miles to see. I had never seen a Vandyke 
before, and there were the best Vandykes in the world, 
except, perhaps, two or three at Blenheim, the Marl- 
borough house, near Oxford. 
first pictures I had ever seen by Rubens, by Raphael, 


or by Titian, though I had seen copies by the score of 


each, that sold in our country for originals, at a price 
varying from that of a fireboard to a fourth-of-July 
transparency. One of the most admirable things 
there, was either a Charles I. or Il.—or may be the 
Prince of Orange, on horseback. So delighted was | 
with the bearing and beauty of the animal, a magnifi- 
cent white charger, that I immediately wrote home to 
Sully, whose admirable horse in the Passage of the 
Delaware was before me like a vision the instant I 
saw Vandyke’s, to tell him how delighted I was with 
both. 

I have already mentioned another part of the show, 
Guy’s porridge pot and flesh fork, both of which are 
gravely shown, though the former isa huge boiler, 
and the latter made to match his tilting pole and 
sword. Yet Guy of Warwick was really a giant: 
seven feet high or so, and this at a period when sta- 
ture, bravery and strength were of themselves enough 
to make any body a ruler of men by law. The paint- 
ed windows of Warwick Castle, too, were the first I 
had seen of real worth, and they did not appear to me 
very ancient, though patches of the lost scarlet were 
to be found in them; andthe prospect was one of the 
finest I eversaw. Kenilworth lay like the ruins of a 
walled village a little way off, all overgrown with the 
beauty and greenness of summer, which lay heaped 
up here and there among the wreck of battlement and 
tower, in masses larger than a common church, though 
it was now the twenty-first of January—it exceeded 
all that I had ever imagined of the effect of ruins, and 
high cultured decay, and strength, huddled yp toge- 
ther in the same picture. While we were at Kenil- 
worth, surrounded by a vast amphitheatre of dislo- 
cated wall, broken arches, and overthrown ramparts, 
upon which the turf lay in acres, and the ivy by cart 
loads, a slow shower came up, like the approach of a 
thunder cloud in hot weather, and completed the illu- 
sion. You would have thought, as you heard the rat- 
tling, and saw the flashing of the large drops among 


the green leaves, with the sunshine playing in spots | 


on the turf below, that you were out in the very midst 
of a July afternoon. 


“ 





On the place 

There fell a shade, as on an awe-struck face.” 

And yet it was January, and the last of January. No 
wonder England has been thought to resemble a gar- 
den by those of our countrymen who have gone thi- 
ther in the fall of the year, and arrived in the middle 
of our winter. At Oxford, on the thirtieth of Janu- 
ary, 1824,1 heard uncaged birds singing all about me, 
as I wandered among the trees. Joun Neat. 





» Preventive acainst MoTHS,—It is said, that the calamus, 
or sweet flag root, being cut into thin slices and scattered 
among woollens of any kind, will effectually repel the as- 


| 





sault of this destructive insect. 






THE ESSAYIST. 





FROM THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE TALISMAN. 


ASSOCIATION. 

“We change our clime, but not our nature, when we run 
beyond the sea.” Neither time, nor place, nor circumstance, 
can affect the identity of the individual man. I am not about 
to weary the patience of any too indulgent reader, by expatiating 
on this old but sage proposition. All that is true is trite ; yet 
truth is often received by sophisticated mankind, with the 
startling effect of an entirely new revelation. Axioms which 
reason and experience constrain us to assent to, do not prevent 
us from entertaining and fostering pleasant delusions. Hope 
and Imagination triumph over Truth. Under a different sky 
—with diflerent associates—among other forms of things— 
the venerable relics of by-gone ages—or the fresh and newly- 
crested honours of a nsing nation— 


. unknown men 
In lands beyond the sea,’ 


we dream that we should act a wiser and better part. Circum- 
stances may favour the self-deception in some instances. 


Here, too, I saw the || Disappointment must of course attend upon most of them. 


But Truth tells us that it is a deception in all. Man is not 
the creature of circumstances ; he is the creature of Omnipo- 
nee. 


We are not changed by any difference in the persons and 
objects around us. Yet how do they seem changed to us! 
The reasons why they do so are obvious, and are oftener felt, 
than well expressed in prose. Poetry is indebted to them for 
half of its stock in trade. 

In plain and gently-ambling prose, however, steering clear 
of the whirlpools and quicksands of metaphysics, every one 
can understand how what we have seen, heard, felt, and under- 
gone, in an intervenient space of time, aflects the picture 
presented to our mind’s eye by external objects at different 
periods. The most familiar illustration of the effects of com- 
parison, is, that what had at one time seemed grand in size, 
or beautiful in proportion, will subsequently strike us, and 
generally with a melancholy sensation, as diminutive or mis- 
shapen. 

Theodore Hook, as pleasant a writer in his way as any 
English author I know of, seems to think, from the manner 
in which he dwells upon it, and the frequency of the observa- 


his narrative, resuming it at the precise point where he had 
been interrupted. There is nothing extravagantly improbable 
in this incident; and from all I heard about it in Germany, 
there is no reason to doubt that it actually occurred. 

When an alteration has been made in any place, which it is 
our chance or desire to revisit, or when it has received some 
addition, no matter how small in comparison with the whole, 
the whole will seem changed to us; but it will depend on other 
associations, whether we most regard the novel object, and 
wonder whence it came, or the former scene, and wond=r why 
it is altered. 

In the course of my somewhat rambling life, | have myselt 
often experienced the various effects which circumstances 
produce, in changing the appearance of natural and artificial 
objects. But I remember no more violent and disagreeable 
sensations arising from this cause, than those which I felt on 
paying a second visit to what is called the Pine Orchard, an 
elevated platform on the Catskill Mountains, of late most terri 
bly becockneyfied in newspaper prose. 

I ascended to it many years ago, accompanied by two ex 
perienced admirers of nature. We carried with us only our 
prilgrim staves and scrips. Our path was a rugged and often 
a toilsome one; but, as it led us enward amidst deep woods 
and a fine landscape bounded by a barren and wild prospect, 
in the valley through which the Katerskill creek runs, winding 
its course onward until it unites with the Kattskill—or turned 
abruptly round some bold rampart, whose rocky foundation 
jutted forth in defiance, supporting a respectable hill, which 
would, in a level country, be dignified with the name of 4 
mountain—or as it carried us over gurgling water-courses, 
through shady glens, and into dark ravines—or left us to 
clamber and actually to crawl up precipitous ascents—still, 
“the rough road seemed not long.” Ever-shifting scenery 
and converse as varied beguiled us, so that we felt not fatigue, 
and should scarcely have been conscious of the difference 
between our sluggish progress, and that of “ Hyperion’s mare): 
on high,” had it not been for the increasing heat. And ever 
and anon we paused to contemplate some striking picture 
before us; or arrested our footsteps, and stopped on a level 
landing place to gaze on the region we had left behind, when 
a new opening presented such a combination of the imagery 
we had before beheld in detail, as the mind could not have 
grouped, or the imitative power of painter or poet expressed. 

We were sensible that we were constantly ascending ; bul 
the tain did not rise before the sight, nor was the point 





tion in his “ Sayings and Doings,” that he has made a profound 
discovery in relation to this subject—to wit: that when we 
leave, for the first time, scenes of humble pretensions, we are 
not so much struck with the altitude or vastress of other 
objects, as we are, on returning, with the littleness and mean 
proportions of what we had once been accustomed to regard 
not only with complacency but respect. The rules of optics 
and of perspective furnish an easy solution of the first part of 
this supposed phenomenon ; while the simplest consideration 
of the nature of association as readily explains the latter. 
When Captain Lemuel Gulliver returned from Brobdignag, he 
ducked very naturally on entering his own door, though he 
had grown no taller than he had been when he enteved it with 
“front sublime,” and all the upright dignity of man. Why 
the respectable animal which we call a goose, does, or is sup- 
posed to, in the common conundrum, stoop in entering a barn 
by the door-way, is satisfactorily accounted for by the children’s 
answer to the quibble ; at least to my apprehension. If there 
be a deeper solution of the mystery, I suppose it can only be 
obtained by devising some direct means of intercommunion 
with the geese themselves. If this can be done, the oppertu- 
nity should be embraced, of unravelling several other knotty 
points in metaphysics. 

Places which we visit after protracted intervals of time, can 
hardly ever wear, to our perceptions, precisely the same aspect, 
though they should in the mean time undergo no obvious 
change. Yet there may be exceptions to this general truth. 
The present associated images may fortuitously be so identical 
with those of a former hour, that the intervening years, with 
all their joys and sorrows, shall have their effects and influence 
momentarily suspended, and that we shall go back in the 
chronology of memory. 

There is a well known anecdote, illustrative of this pheno- 
menon. A gentleman was about to sail for the East Indies, 
who had a propensity for telling long stories. He stood on 
the quay, with his most intimate friend, telling him one of his 
most prolix legends, when he was summoned to get into the 
small boat which was to convey him on board. Many years 
elapsed, during which he married and buried two wives, and 
made and lost a fortune, when he returned and landed on the 
saree quay, where he met the same friend. “As I was say- 


ing’—he continued, taking him by the arm; and finished 


to be gained at all visible. And, afterwards, I could not help 
assimilating our journey to that of life, when the unseen and 
unknown heaven has been steadfastly kept in mind as the 
bourne of its pilgrimage: and after toil encountered, mazes 
threaded, and difficulties overcome, it is crowned with the 
beatific vision. 

At length we reached a delightfully cool grotto, which, with 
—— projecting stone roof, sheltered us from the sun, 

we reclined on as primitive seats of the same material 
beneath. The moisture which exuded from the rock all 
around, filled this retreat with freshness. A natural basin in 
the living stone was filled with pure cold water, by its secret 
fountains, which welled out also in other directions, forming 
little rivulets that played and murmured softly around our 
feet. Here we refreshed ourselves for a short time, and bless 
ed the Nymph of the place, to whom antiquity would hav 
given a name, had her haunt in classic days been approached 
by the footsteps of the then civilized man. 

My companions did not inform me how near we were to the 
Mecca of our pilgrimage; nor had they given me any other 
notion of the view, from the spot we had almost reached, thau 
that it was a very extensive one. When, therefore, after 
climbing a moderate ascent on the left, I stood upon the naked 
flat rock, two or three acres in extent, called the Pine Or 
chard, by a catachresis, (a few dwarf evergreens of two feet 
high, or less, and of an unhealthy look, which sprouted from 
the crevices of the platform, being the only specimens of ve 
getation,) and when I advanced to its brink, overlooking five 
or six States, the vastness of the scene that broke upon me all 
at once was overwheiming, and, at first, not understood. 

I beheld—* Creation !” as Natty Bumpo said, “dropping 
the end of his line into the water, and sweeping his hand 
around him ima circle.” On the verge of this stupendous 
precipice, whose sheer descent is in some places nearly a thou 
sand feet, in an attenuated atmosphere, above the common 
clouds and vapours, with all heaven over head, and hal/ 
the earth, as it would seem at first, spread beneath the feet, 
there was nothing artificial, nothing that man had done, to 
relieve or break the suspension of the faculties which oceurred 
instantaneously when the prospect burst upon the eye. We 





stood on this narrow table-land, isolated from the world; of 
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which we gazed on a portion seen in miniature so far below ; 
while beside, and behind us, the everlasting mountains lifted 
their heads, still towering higher into the clear and boundless 
firmament. 

The presence of Gon was realized in the breathless pause 
of the moment. Nor did the sensation accompanying this 
consciousness s00n pass away. 
which I had been fixed and rooted for the time, on moving to 








a 
and that sacristy of nature were inappropriable, and that they 
|belonged to mankind. It was an idle thought. Could the 
bowels of A&tna or Versuvius be subjected to human power, 
Enceladus would be made to roar by contract, and the natura! 
fire-works be exhibited for a consideration ! 

Such might or would have been the expression of my in 


On changing my position, to | ignation, when I heard of the profanations to which I have 
|] adverted, 





An actual inspection of the improvements, as it 


other points of observation, and on ascending to higher aceli- || ™@y well be conceived, did not mitigate my exasperation. 
vities, still the same unlimited extension lay before the sight, | Human converse, and human comforts, reconciled me how- 


and the image of eternity dwelt upon the mind. 

And when we arose the next morning, (for we bivouacked 
after a fashion beneath the rocks and under the trees,) the 
mist that covered the level scene below, just before the dawn, 
unbounded by any outline, but mingling with the all-casing 
air that enwraps the planet we live upon, presented to the 
feelings a more immediate though cloudy type of that which 
is without beginning or end, or any confines, than the ocean 
itself has ever suggested to me. I have been on much more 
elevated spots, and have powerfully felt the natural influences 
of the locality, and the picture before me. But the sense of| 
mighty solitude, of somewhat oppressive, and always subli- | 
mating abstraction from the peddling concerns of monkind, | 
never overcame me more forcibly than on this occasion. 1 
heard a deep voice, though all was silent, and saw a vast phan- 
tom stretching and spreading away for ever; and the shadow 
which this pageant cast over the brain, was constantly that of 
“ Eternity, Eternity and Power.” 

There has been no description attempted, fit to be compared | 
for an instant with that given by the hunter in the Pioneers, | 
either of this place or of the neighbouring Fall. It was my 
fortune to read the passages to which I refer, before I thought 
of expressing in written language my own recollections of the 
effects produced on myself by both of them. My ingenious 
epuntryman has anticipated me altogether, (as he has antici- 
pated every body else,) by making his favourite hero the organ 
of his own reminiscences. 

As we stood on the floor of rocks, down which the stream- 
let, which was soon to take so terrible a leap, came sportively 
winding and dancing onward, with as much glee as if it was 
always holiday upon earth, and as we looked down the pro- 
found depths, where its waters, after having been resolved and | 
shattered into spray, resumed their course—and gazed labo- 
riously up the side of another gigantic mountain, rising fairly , 
to the sight, in all its distinct grandeur, from its very base to) 
its dome-shaped summit, clothed from bottom to top with its 
drapery of solemn woods, mounting girdle upon girdle, until | 
the eve ached that tri-d to count for even a small portion of 
its unmeasured conoid, the number of their cinctures—here, | 
there, and everywhere, we saw nothing which interfered with | 


| 
Nature remained, stalled and 





the religion of the place. 
throned in her own holy solitudes. We trod, involuntanily, | 
with cautious steps; and spoke in regulated tones, as if | 


ing that we were in her cathedral ; that the voices of her wa- | 


ters, and the whisperings of her wilderness were devotional |] dressed multitudes promenading its piazzas, and inspecting the 
litanies and thanksgivings. | travel-soiled and fatigued new importations, with complacent 

I do not think that Natty Bumpo himself would have been |] “Uriesity. . 
: and procuring one’s self quarters and needful comforts—though 
there is no host more civil and agreeable to be found in the 
land, than the lord of this wooden castle in the air—these 
things must effectually interfere with the feeling of awe, it 
not with that of simple wonder, which the instantaneous 
bursting of the vision below upon the sight, is calculated to 


much more seandalized and afflicted, had he known that the | 
march of the “settlements,” would extend up to these wild 
regions, where, by himself alone, he had chased the bear, the 
wolf, and the panther, and where, safe from man’s intrusion, | 
he had gazed from his eyrie, in his contemplative moods, upon | 
the “carryings on” of this world—than I was, when I learned \| 


that some people had been building a monstrous tavern oa! produce. 
and hurried to get dressed, before they “looked at the prospect.” 


. . i] 
the table rock—knocking up a grog-shop on the top of the} 
semi-amphitheatre into which the streamlet makes its leap, | 


and damming up its waters—for miserable lucre—in order to || seen everlastingly through every one of the hundred windows 


| ever for the time being, and prosaically, to the change ; though 


poetically it was and must be impossible to do so. The place 
has been made vulgar; the nymphs have fled; it has Leen 
trodden by the feet of cockneys, unnumbered and innumerable ; 
lackadaisical lovers have made soft matches in its rarefied air, 
where their small wits were weakened by expansion; and the 
qualities of the victuals and drink which may be bought 


desecrated. 
vestige of these improvements, it can never more, unless 
dreadful oblivion shall shroud the past, be gazed on from afar 
as a point in the outline of the blue figure above the horizon, 
which the heavens seem to vindicate as their own, or be visited 
with reverent footsteps—as it was gazed upon, and as it was 
approached, in the days that have departed. 

Yet, with agreeable company, one may get along there wel! 
enough, I have no doubt. When I was there the second time, 
which was a few years ago, I went up the Hudson in a crowded 
steam-boat. I am fond, when in the mood, of mingling with 
the accidentally assorted contents of these conveyances. We 
are not obliged to be brought into such close compact with dis- 


transportation of people, by land and water. 
make temporary acquaintances, from whom we part with « 
feeling of pleasant melancholy. On this occasion I was 
pestered with an Englishman, who had come out to see about 
selling some cotton stuffs for his employers, and having two 
weeks on hand, before the return of the packet, was making 
notes for his travels. As we passed the Highlands, he observe: 
that they were nice Ills. He inquired whether the other end 
if the Hudson emptied into Hudson’s Bay ; and being told yes, 
inade a memorandum to that effect. 

Even those who find the Pine Orchard an elysium, have t 

go through purgatory to get to it, in the usual warm season 

The musty adage says that we must all eat a peck of dirt in 
the course of our lives, and the whole of this penalty will lx 

exacted in riding, on a hot and dusty day, from the Catski! 

landing to the hotel on the mountain. When the crowde:! | 
vehicle, in which we were dragged up the ascent, drove roun' | 
in front of the inn, the company were in a sorrowful lookin: 
plight; and as we regarded each another's condition, the 
ridiculous contended manfully with the sublime, for th 
mastery. There, to be sure, was the vast view at our feet; 
but there too was the big hotel, all shining new, with wel! 


And then the trouble with baggage and servants, 


The ladies severally said, oh! ah! or dear-me! 


The prospect indeed is altogether another sort of an affair— 





*harge the spectators a shilling a-head for opening the sluice. |}in part of this mansion, which there is no passing without 
. . on tt Ines 7? Ine mc like f ; ene fi . 
Oh! ve Oreads, Dryads, Hamadryads, and Napeids! ‘Thou, | beholding it, ina picture-like form set in acommon-place frame 


sweet and solitary nymph of the now desecrated grot! And I 
ye tiny naiads of the rivulet and the dashing cataract! | 
Whither have ye fled? And had ye no avenger? Do the | 
storm and the hurricane roar harmless for ever beneath your 
immemorial haunts? Do the great thunder, and the ees 
suming lightning, which was wont to visit the lofty places of | 


—from what it was when looked upon from the naked rock, 
under the canopy of heaven, and in the solitude of nature. 1 
wished heartily that it was out of the way. 

I was sitting in one of the parlours, in the evening, where a 
small circle were amusing themselves with such resources as 
t 





upon it, have been painfully puffed jn the public prints. It is} 
And though the elements should carry away every | 


agreeable individuals, as we are in other contrivances for th | 
And we often! 


1| senuned to think connected with this subject 


|| before. 


nl 
| variety ; the fair originals being three-fourths seen, while the 
mirror showed the whole, and the mere contour was exhibited 
jon the wall. There was alsoa third copy of them in process ; 
for I observed that an Italian artist, who had been roving 
among the mountains taking sketches, was busy with his 
tablets, and ever and anon casting an earnest glance at the 
sisters. 

|| Iwas mentioning to an intelligent German the disappoint 
| ment I had experienced in the change which the view had 
\| undergone, to my eyes; and we fell into a rambling disq uisi- 
tion on the subject of association. Penserosa opened a volume 
|| of Wordsworth’s poems, which was lying by her, and asked if 
any thing better had ever been written on this theme, than 
| the glorious ode of this great bard, which she began to read 
|} aloud. 





|| ‘There was a melancholy pathos in her voice as she read the 
| first stanzas, concluding with 


“ Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more’ — 
| which almost led me to suspect that some secret of the heart 
| might, without resorting to the deep philosophy of the poet 
|| afford a sufficient reason for her feeling 


“ That there had passed away a glory from the earth."’ 

|| Allegra said that for her part she loved variety, and should 
soon get tired of the world, if it always looked alike. With 
the beautiful developement of the poet’s theory, beginning 
with— 


“ Our birth is but asleep and a forgetting,” &c. 


|| the German was enraptured. The expressions of his admira 
tion were enthusiastic, to an unusual extent; at least, I was 
somewhat surprised by it. He understood the English language 
|) remarkably well, though he spoke it with a broken accent. 
| We fell into a speculative disquisition about the notion of the 
| pre-existence of the soul, as a matter of course ; though, as a 
matter equally of course, none of us had any thing to suggest 
cu was not suggested three thousand years ago, as we 
know from the records ; and three thousand years before that 





|| as we have the best reasons in the world for believing, it was 
as great a mystery. 
* The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar 
Not in eniireforgetfuiness, 
And pot ip utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory,do we come 
From God, who is our home 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy!" 

The German adverted to a mental phenomenon, which he 
He said he had 
| been several times suddenly perplexed by a strange sensation 
| that what was passing at the identical moment had happened 

l admitted that I had ex;erienced the same halluci- 
uation myself, as did also Penserosa. Allegra said she had 
| never felt exactly alike, twice in the course of her life. I re 
erred for the reason of the seeming mystery, to the strong 
iecidental similarity or identity of associations; as in the 
case of the gentleman who went to India, which I have before 
mentioned. But this natural solution did not seem altogether 
satisfactory to my new acquaintance. He dwelt so much on 
one instance which he said had occurred to himself, in which 
| he was in a kind of trance, that I besought him to give me 
the particulars. He said he had written them down, on ac- 
count of their curiosity, and that I was welcome to the 
manuscript. 

I thought his narrative might prove amusing to some of m) 
readers. I believe I have translated it faithfully. There is 
jsome flightiness about it, as might be expected from the nature 
lof the occurrence. A slight sketch of the sisters, which 1 
| begged at the time from the Italian, pleased my friend Morse 
|so much, that Iam enabled to illustrate my work with a finish 
jed picture from his classical pencil. 











THE GERMAN'S STORY. 
I was sitting one evening, just before twilight, with my back 
jagainst the wall, in a recess of my with-drawing room, in which 
| there was a large window. I leaned my arm on a table, and 


hey had for the purpose. ‘Two interesting young ladies from |! was meditating, with no continuous train of thought, but, 


the earth—the tall pines and the presumptous towers, and the | Virginia, whom I shall call Penserosa and Allegra, were seated || certainly, without the least somnolency ; as J am not subject 


monuments of ancient kings—riot idly beneath the regions | 
ve have loved? Will not winter, when the trees, each of which i 
belonging to one of you, freeze and shiver on the ice-incrusted | 





. ' 
—when he binds up your s, rings, arrests your torrents, and | 
piles up his snow in your valleys, nooks, and pathways—will 
he not in some indignant and tyrannic mood lock up your in- 


together on a sofa. 


wall the outline of the profile in shadow thrown upon it by || dinner. 


| 


The latter was playfully tracing on the! to itin the afternoon, and had taken strong coffee after a light 


A strange sensation came over me, identifying the 


the bust of Penserosa. It so happened that the full features | present moment with one which had been. “Just so I have 
scalps of those 'Titan-hills which you once made your homes | of this damsel were at the same time reflected in a looking ! felt—all this I have acted and suffered before.” Thus I thought, 


glass which hung in the direction to which her head was||or rather, of this I was conscious. 


On that reflection she might well have gazed with) 


turned. 


It was not that I accu- 
rately recognised any particular combination of existing images 


the conscious pride of beauty ; but whether she did or not, 1) or sensations, as the doubles of those I had perceived at a 
vaders in monumenta! cold, to perish without succour or||am unable to say. The sweet and somewhat pensive linea-)| previous point of time: but the strange consciousness was 


sympathy? I thought in my folly that those two barren acres | ments of her countenance were thus presented in triple|| entire and irresistible, and was accompanied with a peculiar 
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a 
physical effect, not unlike the incipient terror of those who 
are affected by the dread of supernatural appearances. As 
my dog looked up sleepily in my face, this singular hallucina- 
tion grew more vivid. A lady, who was in the room, made 
some remark as she quitted it. I heard only as it seemed to me, 
a passing strain of music in the cadence of her sweet tones ; 
and, as I looked upward, I felt that I knew all that was to follow. 

But Beatrice stood before me, with her full yet floating and an- 
gelic form, her bright and laughing eyes, and her luxuriant hair, 
with its clusters carelessly yet classically confined in beautiful 
subordination ; and she smiled as she was wont, when not to 
believe the language of her expression, would have been dis- 
belief in the existence of angelic intelligences. So I looked 
ather. I could not love her more than I had done, or did, for 
love of her then occupied my soul, and was like the Hebrew 
tense, supposed to shadow forth the divine origin of that lan- 
quage—past, present, and to come. The moditications of 
time had nothing to do with my feelings, to which love, undi- 
vided, was the measure of duration as well as of space, mat- 
ter, and sentience. Beatrice stood before me. “So,” said 
she, “ you are in a brown study again?” 

“Our ideas will wander, dear Beatrice, at certain times, 
when we are not asleep, and cannot safely swear that we are 
awake. But now I am wide awake; and now I think of but 
one object.” 

“That is because you cannot help it. 
compels you to talk to it.” 

* Sit down by me, and do not be so mischievous. Why, you 
are almost in bridal apparel ?” 

“ | am practising for the day after to-morrow. Do you think 
you will be ashamed of me?” 

We sat together in a recess, a window which admitted a 
prospect of the beautiful twilight scene; and the softened 
glory yet lingering in the west, mellowed but not yet all spirit- 
ual, as it irradiated her form and features, showed me the most 
delightful vision which prophet had ever seen, or poet pretend- 
ed to behold. And it was no phantasm; for this exquisite 
image breathed and lived and panted responsively to the quick 
and full pulsations of my own heart; and as I looked down 
into her eyes, where the light of the soul illuminated each mys- 
terious sun of expression, which shed its effulgence over the 
sweetly moulded world of her features, I seemed gazing into 
wells of unfathomable thought, and holiness and love. He 
who could have believed that truth did not lie at the bottom, 
would never have been healed at the pool of Bethesda. But 
what was J to believe? 1 only felt, strong as the consciousness 
of my own existence, that we loved. I saw my own minia- 
ture in each of those wondrous orbs; and did they not open 
into her heart ? 

“ Beatrice !’—I murmured. 

“ Hierome !’’—she whispered. 

‘Why is not to-morrow the day after to-morrow 7" 

“ Because, my friend, the almanack-makers will not have it 
so. The day after to-morrow will come soon enough.” (And 
she sighed.) 

“But not too soon, Beatrice ?”’ 

“Oh no!—it is past seven o'clock, is it not?” 
strange question !) 

“T should think so; for the sun set some minutes ago.” 

“Well, Hierome, when the everlasting sun measures the 
days and nights, and the heart measures time by its own ca- 
lendar, I wonder why they make almanacks and watches. It 
seems to me as absurd as astrology. Did you ever believe in 
astrology ?”’ 

“ Believe 7—I believe nothing at this moment, but that I am, 
and you are ;—and that I love you as my better existence. 
But, last night, 1 was gazing on the stars, and I will censure 
no one hereafter for having faith in their ordained connexion 
with the destinies of men—provided the proselyte is not ho- 
nestly in love, and an accepted lover. If he cannot then defy 
augury, he ought to be discharged by his mistress.” 

“T incline to the same opinion,” said Beatrice. “If he is 
frightened by looking at the quiet stars, a melon rind with a 
candle in it would be certain death to him.” 

“ But you shail hear about my astronomical observations, ne- 
vertheless, dear Keatrice. 1 looked forth on the eternal, silent, 
and mysterious heavens. Star after star, as it hung in the in- 
tensely blue abyss, arrested my glance, and then it wandered to | 
another and yet another. More millions of those extinguished | 
lamps were raying out their influences, than there have been in- | 
dividuals to be governed by them, among living men and the 
generations that have been on this planet, since the morning 
stars sang together. I looked upon the milky way; aud ex- 


It is before you, and 


(What a 


plored, with untaught eyes, that star-studded pavement for the 
footsteps of Omnipotence. All was vague and undefined in 


drank in only the lessons of eternity and infinite power, which 
the meanest peasant can read in that book of Gop. But pre- 
sently my attention was fixed upon two pellucid and sparkling 
orbs, distinctly shining near each other. Their spheres were 
as uniformly brilliant as the focal radiant eye of the diamond ; 
save that their lustre seemed more liquid, and that they ap- 
peared to oscillate in the ocean of immensity beyond our atmos- 
phere, sprinkling or shooting forth portions of their own pure 
glory; and as they vibrated, they still seemed seeking to 
approach each other—’ 


‘overclouded with a rusty incrustation, through which, smoking 
_ with pestilential lustre, I thought I saw the dingy yellow star 
of my vision. Ashamed of such weakness, I half expressed 
| my vexation in spoken words, 

“1 am getting to be a mere old woman. Frederick, I hop« 
} you have committed no deadly sin! They say that a true 
| mirror is spoiled when it has reflected the image of a conta- 
| minated person ; and just now I thought that the large looking 
| glass was clouded when you passed it, And so it is still, if T 
| see well.” 


trice, “ because—” 

“Pshaw!” said I, rather angrily—‘1 know it is all folly | 
but I did not hold my finger between my eyes. And to what 
do you think I likened those two beautiful stars ?”’ 

“ Perhaps to Aretine’s two eyes.” 

“No!” said I still more vexed. “If I had wished to see any 
hody’s two eyes in those stars, you might account for it. But 
1 will tell you all my vision. 1 likened them unto ourselves , 
and in the very sanctuary of my heart I offered up to them my 
orisons, and adopted them as the controllers of our destiny. 
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Another chill passed over me ; and now it struck me more 
emphatically than before, that it was strange how the name oi 
her best friend should have the effect of one of those charme: 
words, which being uttered will cause paralysis, fever, and 
other sudden diseases, in certain men, or the animals which 
are their property. I looked casually forward, in vacancy of 
thought, and my glance fell on a large mirror of singular per 
fection, which, in the waning light, seemed to reflect objects 
with more distinctness than that in which the original images 
were directly presented to the eye. ‘The picture of Frederick 


“Did you hold your fingers between your eyes ?” said Bea-|| passed over it, and its polished surface became immediately 





drawn. In a certain space in heaven they were alone ; and 


to kiss each other. Whether it was a mere delusion of the 
mocked me—it did seem that I saw a sphere of morbid aspect 
drop rapidly between those two goodly stars; and I was startled 
through the very marrow of my frame, with the rapidity of an 


every pore. You need not laugh, Beatrice. The yellow star 
fell. Some one then spoke to me, about I know not what ; but 
when I looked again, a silvery curtain had been drawn over 
that portion of the firmament; and through it I only saw, as 
I thought, the heaven-rejected and sickly hues of that strange, 
interloping light. Now this made me melancholy, until | fell 
asleep; and then in my dreams I saw this unholy orb moving 
about, like an ignus fatuus in a church-yard. At last I thought 
I was in our own cathedral, and that you were with me; and 
that the priest stood in the chancel with an open book ; and 
that then this accursed and persecuting globe came, and hung 
right over the altar, whirling round and round its dull, tainted, 
and abominable fires, till I grew sick—” 

“I don’t wonder at it.” 

“ But, Beatrice, I must tell you almost every thing. Have 
compassion on my dreams; though they are made, like those 
of other men, of incondite stuff—the leavings of reason.” 

“ Strange stuff they are,” said Beatrice, “and not worth 
remembering. You may look into the fire, or into the water, 
or among the stars, until you can see what you please. And 
if you look upon the water or stars very long, you may see 


and you do not feel dizzy or light-headed afterwards, But 


my best beloved. Ido not know why a convulsive shudder) 
should have passed through my frame, when this simple ques-| 
tion was addressed to me by Beatrice. He had dined with us, | 


and was to return with her that evening to her father’s house, | 


“1 dare say he is merry enough, with the merrier party in 
the saloon.” | 

“Do you know,” said Beatrice, “ Ihave thought it would be | 
more delightful to give my father our intended present, now, 
than after—after—” 

“ After he has given you away, dear Beatrice. Do as you. 
please about it.” 

“Oh! I will not thank you now,” said she. And she kiss- 
ed my cheek. Tobe sure, 1 would have given her every thing, 
save the fee simple of my soul, if she had then asked for it. I 
held a bond for a very large amount, which had been given by 
uer father to mine, as security for which nearly all the property 
of the debtor was pledged. A release, drawn up with all due 
iormaiities, had been prepared and executed; and we had 
agreed to present it to her futher on the day of cur wedding. 
it was In an escritoire on the table beside me, and I drew it out 
and gave it to her. She placed the parchment in her bosom ; 
and, pressing her hand upon it, said, “ It is all yours, never- 
theless.” 

“ Ce qui est a toi est amoi.” | 
“ Ce qui est d moiest a nous. But there comes Frederick, | 





the mirrer that gave te my soul its images; or else my soul | 


at last,” said Beatrice, gently withdrawing from me ! 


The filmy drapery which had floated round them, was with- | 
sight or the imagination, or that some wandering meteor || 


electric shock, and with a cold sensation, which I felt through || 


like, and invest them with all the glorious poetry of obscurity ;_ 
and then, like Circe, metamorphose them into what you will ;|) 


where do you think Frederick can be ?” left the room to seek. 
Frederick was my friend, O Nemesis! and the cousin of / minutes, and I had not stirred from my position. 
. . 


a couple of leagues distant. \ 


“You do; and the glass looks as if the servants had been 
keeping holiday,” said Frederick, who stood looking earnestly 


therein they shone and radiated, and sometimes seemed almost at me. It afterwards occurred to me that his colour changed 


jand that a tremor passed over him. 

“ He is getting so superstitious,” said Beatrice, that I am 
almost afraid of him. 1 almost believe that he keeps company 
with ghosts, and that some of his friends may come to see me 
without knocking.” 

“ Manatace will lay them,” said Frederick. 

* Thope so!” said Beatrice. 

“1 know it will,” said 1. But, while I said it, I felt as if 
| two separate processes of thought were going on in my brain 
| with inadequate machinery, and 1 wondered how 1 did know 
that I knew it! 

“ The coach is waiting,” said Frederick; “ it is later than 
| 1 had supposed, and | shall take the liberty of doing now what 
| 1 shall never have the right to do again; of parting you two." 

“I must go, then,” said Beatrice,” gliding her hand into 
mine, while a quick look of singular intelligence passed be 
tween her and her cousin. 

“ No! by the Power that made and redeemed me!” I ex 
claimed, starting forward furiously —“ not this time! All this 
has been once before ; and, oh! there was a horrible sequel of 
| shameless fraud and perjury and infamy—and of idiocy, cre 
|dulity, and forgiveness! Bt not again! Every syllable ot 
/all this I have heard before. Every sensation I have felt be 

fore. Every image, even to the twirling of that wretch’s half- 
gnawed glove, I have seen before! But whether the eternal 
| river of time has rolled backward, or I have slept and dreamed 
|| through a long interval of pain and joy, or nature is to stand 





what does not please you. This was your case. 1 had much | still while this drama is played over again, for my indemnity 
rather look at an honest wood-fire, or a grate full of good coals. || and your confusion—now, miserable swindlers, you shall not 
There you may form Saracens, knights, and whatever you | go! Traitress, I spit upon you! Liar and coward, take this 


| token of my friendship !” 

And I aimed a blow at the vanishing shadow, as my own 
| wife, my dear Aretine, entered with a candle, which she had 
She could not bave been absent two 


. > . . . > > 
| “ It isa thousand times better as it is,” lexclaimed. “ But 
|if I were a Mahometan, I could easily believe in the story of 
|the Prophet's pitcher; and as it is, I have entire faith in the 
tale of a tub, in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 
——— 
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| Asa polite host, after having wound up the complicated 
' machinery of miscellaneous conversation, and set the wheels 
in motion among his quests, is ever willing to resign to them 
his own share of colloquial exercise ; so we, who are, or ought 
to be, equally courteous, cheerfully resign to abler pens that 
portion of our sheet generally occupied by our own specula- 
tions, velept editorial. In other words, the unusual length of 
'several preceding articles has compelled us to omit most of 


|the matter prepared for this department of the paper. We 


have, however, sufficient room to observe, that the great beauty 
of the article from the Talisman for 1530, will be a suffi 
cient apology for its insertion, and will amply repay perusal 
If that volume contained no other piece of merit, this alon« 
would give it an elevated rank among those highly popular 
and fashionable periodicals. 

The next engraving will represent a view of the Bowling 
grecn, part of Broadway, and a portion of the Battery. In the 
distance will be seen a section of our beautiful bay, adorned 
with emerald isles, and speckled with numerous vessels. 
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THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 





AS RECENTLY SUNG BY MR. BRAHAM, AT DRURY LANE THEATRE, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE. 


hy ANDANTE E STACATO, 


Not a drum was heard nor 


bur-ried Not a sol- dier dis-charg’d his fare-well shot O’er the 


TEMPO. 


{ dead of night, The turf with our bay’-nets turn-ing, By the 
: 
¥ 
H 
’ 
H 
4 lan-tern’s dim-ly burn-ing, By the strug -gling moon-beam’s mis- ty light, And our lan-tern’s 
i} 
U 
4 
2d verse. Sd verse. 


But half our hea- vy 


Few and short Steadfast-ly gaz'd on the face of the dead, Nor in sheet, 


No useless coffin confin’d his breast, 

Nor in sheet, ner in shroud we bound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around him! 


Few and short were the ray’rs we said, 
And we spoke not a oul of sorrow; 

But we steadfastly gaz’d on the face of the dead! 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow ! 


And we heard by a distant 
That the foe was suddenly 








grave where our 














But half our heavy task was done, 
When the clock told the hour for retiring ; 


fun’-ral note, As his corse to the ramparts 


he - ro we bu - ried. We bu- ried him 


a> % 


And 


strug-gling moonbeam’s mis - ty light, 


dim-ly burn-ing. 


-_---—-- — 


in his 


heard by a distant and left him alone 


| 
| 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory 
We carv'd nota line, we rais’d nota stone 


and random gun ; 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 


firing. 
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VARIETIES. | but there are twice as many suicides among young girls under 
fifteen years of age. He calculates that the influence of dis- | 

Scicipgs.—A French doctor, Falret, has recently received | appointed love and of jealousy, is in the proportion of two-and- 

a prize from the Paris Academy of Sciences for a statistical | @-half among women to one in men; that reverses in fortune 


table of suicides, &c. in the French capital. The doctor, in | pTeduce as three in men to one in women; and that the 
Actual misery, 


the course of his work, states that among men the greatest influence of baffled ambition is as five to one 
number of suicides is between the ages of thirty-five and forty- | however, is stated to have an equal effect on both sexes 
five; and among women, between twenty-five and thirty-five ; 


To know how to set a just value on things is a great talent. 
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